The ARRL National 
Calling and Emergency 


Frequencies 


FULL TIME* 
3556 
3875 
7100 
29,640 
50,550 
145,350. 


PART TIME** 


7250 
14,050 
14,225 
21,050 
21,400 
28,100 


GUARD SEGMENT 
3548.5-3551.5 
3872-3878 
—7098.5—-7101.5 
29,637—29,643 
—§0,547-50,553 

145,347-145,353 


9247-7258 
14,048.5-14,051.5 
14,222-14,228 
21,048.5-21,051.5 
21,397—21,403 
28,098.5-28,101.5 


*For traffic and emergency calling 24 hours per day, 365 days per year. No transmission 
of any kind (except calls for emergency help) the first five minutes of each hour. 
**For traffic calling and general amateur use except during I'CC-requested or FCC-declared 
emergencies, at which time operation is the same as full-time frequencies listed above. 


Rules for Use | 


1) For emergencies, use QRRR on c.w. and 
RTTY, call “CQ Emergency” on voice. If your 
call is answered, transmit the following infor- 
mation as a formal message: (a) your location, 
as accurately and detailed as possible; (b) the 
nature of your emergency situation; (c) the 
nature or type of help required. After sending 
the message to the answering station, stand by 
on frequency for further traffic, questions, or to 
assist anyone trying to help you. If your call for 
help is not answered, or if you are able to trans- 
mit only, send the message requesting help 
again and again, for as long as possible, to permit 
monitors to locate you and copy you. Through 
repetition your message will be copied, even 
though your signals are weak. 

2) On full-time NCEFs, the first five minutes 
of each hour are reserved for emergency calling 

. only. Never transmit on a full-time NCEF 
luring that time for any other purpose. 

F 3) Always clear any NCEF when an emer- 
yency call is heard, regardless of the time of 
* day or night. Emergency calls have: first priority 


, over all other transmissions. 


4) Use the NCEFs to move any traffic 
are unable to clear on established networks. CQ 
your traffic list on an NCEF (but not during 
the first five minutes of the hour on full-time 
NCEFs), then move off the frequency with jn- 
swering stations to handle it. Make calls ay Ge 
Listen frequently and carefully. 

5) Use the NCEFs for calling and Aree Se 
only. Except for actual distress messages asking 
for emergency assistance, all traffic should) be 
handled (at least 5 ke.) off the NCEF. As soon 
as contact is established, move to another fre- 
quency to complete the communication. i} 

6) Monitor full-time NCEFs (and part-time 
NCEFs during emergency) with a spare recejver 
whenever you are in your shack. Be prepared 
to answer any emergency calls heard thereon. 
A receiver operating squelch on one of the 4 hf. 
NCEFs is especially desirable. 

7) Notify any casual station heard npaike 
on a full-time NCEF (or a part-time NCEF 
during emergency), asking for his cooperation 
in this voluntary program. ARRL can supply 
notification cards on request. 


The use of the frequencies and frequency 
segments listed on the other side of this card 
represents a voluntary program undertaken by 
radio amateurs to provide immediate emergency 
communication in any distress situation, and 
to make available channels normally kept clear 
for this and other calling purposes. This program 
was first initiated in 1948 and has assumed many 
forms since then. 

The program is completely eolientate: one 
which we amateurs must enforce ourselves with- 
out FCC ‘‘teeth.” Experience has indicated en- 
forcement sometimes difficult, but not impossible. 
Successful operation of the NCEF program in 
accordance with the rules stated will demon- 
strate to all, and to FCC in particular, that we 
amateurs are a public service and can set our- 
selves up to perform as such without FCC regu- 
lations for this purpose. 

The frequencies selected are in various por- 
tions of amateur phone and c.w. bands Ad- 
mittedly, they will not be ideal from every- 
body’s standpoint. Nevertheless, every amateur 
should equip himself with the capability for 
utilizing one or more of the listed ‘full time” 
frequencies, especially if he operates mobile, so 
that he is ready to perform an emergency Serv- 
ice at any time called upon. 

A few observations regarding their use would 
appear to be in order. 

The designation of certain NCEFs as “full 
time’? and the others as “part time” is based 
primarily on past use of the various frequencies 
during emergencies. The lowest NCEF, 3550 kc., 
has always received the most use, so it seems 
obvious that this should be full time. Others 


which have received widespread use in the past 


have been 3875 and 7100 kc., so these also have 
been designated full time. NCEFs on 10, 6 and 
2 meters have been designated full time not so 
much because of their use in past emergencies 
as for their ease in monitoring using receivers 
equipped with squelch. 

The other six NCEFs, including those on the 


so-called DX bands, have been designated ‘‘part 
time,” to be used as NCEFs only during periods 
of FCC-requested or FCC-declared emergencies. 
The Alaska earthquake proved such frequencies 
useful; for traffic calling they always can be an 
asset. These NCEFs, having limited use during 
normal] times, in the event of an FCC-requested 
or FCC-declared emergency immediately as- 
sume the status of full-time NCEFs until the 
emergency is terminated. 

The five-minute listening period at the 
beginning of each hour on full-time NCEFs 
emulates commercial practice, which has proved 
successful for decades. The only difference is 
that with us it is voluntary. This means that it 
will work only if we make it work. 

Note that the NCEFs are to be used regularly 


for establishing contact for the purpose of handling 


traffic except, of course, during the five-minute 
listening period. Most traffic is handled routinely 
on regular nets. The amateur with an occasional 
message to handle, or the traffic operator “stuck” 
with traffic, may find it possible to clear it by a 
directional or specific-place call on one of the 
NCEFs. From time to time stations of the Na- 
tional Traffic System will monitor these fre- 
quencies in order to guide “stray” messages into 
regular traffic channels. 

Notification cards (a special ARRL form) 
are provided for those wishing to monitor the 
NCEFs to advise amateurs operating casually 
there about the NCEFs and ask for cooperation. 
They may be obtained, in limited quantities, 
from the ARRL Communications Department, 
225 Main St., Newington, Conn. 06111. These 
cards will put the notification in its ba per- 
spective and avoid ill feeling. 

This is a widespread voluntary program that 
requires cooperation from all. A few can spoil it. 
Its success, however, will be a large feather in 
the cap of amateur radio’s ability to regulate 
itself and at all times be ready to perform a 
public service. We can do it if we will do it. 

— ARRL Communications esis ie Loa 


